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be born in this sin or innocent of it" (Bishop,
post, pp. 417-18). In person Rice is said to have
been tall and slender. He was quiet in his man-
ner and by some of his contemporaries consid-
ered austere. He was not a great scholar or a
great preacher, but was noted for his piety, com-
mon sense, sound judgment, executive ability,
and indefatigable industry. He died at the ripe
age of eighty-two.

[R. H. Bishop, An Outline of the Hist, of the Church
in Ky. . . . Containing the Memoirs of the Rev. David
Rice .. . (1824), which is the authority for most of the
titles given above; Robert Davidson, Hist, of the Pres-
byterian Church in the State of Ky. (1847) ; Minutes
of Hanover Presbytery, 1755-1785; W. B. Sprague,
Annals of the Am. Pulpit, vol. Ill (1858) ; W. H. Foote,
Sketches of Va., Hist, and Biog.f z ser. (1855)-]
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RICE, EDMUND (Feb. 14, i8i9-July 11,
1889), railroad president, congressman, has been
called the father of the Minnesota railroad sys-
tem. He was born in Waitsfield, Vt., the son of
Edmund and Ellen (Durkee) Rice, and a de-
scendant of Edmund Rice who settled at Sud-
bury, Mass., in 1638. He received a limited com-
mon-school education and worked as a farm
hand and as a clerk in a country store. In 1838
he went to Kalamazoo, Mich., where he studied
law and, in 1842, was admitted to the bar. In
1841 he was register of the court of chancery,
and subsequently he was master in chancery and
clerk of the state supreme court. During the
Mexican War he served as first lieutenant in a
Michigan regiment. In July 1849, he settled in
St. Paul, Minn., where he became senior member
of Rice, Hollinshead & Becker, a law firm which
during its existence was the most prominent in
the territory. During the fifties there was great
agitation in Minnesota for railroads. Rice was
a leader in the movement, and in 1856 he
abandoned his law practice to devote more time
to railroad projects. He was a director of the
Minnesota & Northwestern Railroad Company,
chartered by the legislature of 1854 to receive
the lands that Congress was expected to grant to
the territory. The importunity of persons inter-
ested in the company, who went so far as to
tamper with the phraseology of the bill in Con-
gress, deprived the territory of the grant (Fol-
well, post, vol. I). When Congress made a gen-
erous grant of lands for Minnesota railroads in
1857, Rice took the lead in working out a plan
for railroad lines, which became the basis of the
state's present railroad system. As president of
the Minnesota & Pacific, one of the companies
sharing in the grant, and of its successors, the
St. Paul & Pacific and the St. Paul & Chicago,
Rice labored, in the face of the many disasters
that marked the history of early Minnesota rail-
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roads, to build the roads in advance of settle-
ment, relying upon future development to pay for
them. In spite of his success in interesting east-
ern and foreign capital and in obtaining addi-
tional grants of lands, the St. Paul & Pacific,
after completing some three hundred miles of
road, was unable to survive the panic of 1873.
The St. Paul & Chicago, after completing its
line from St. Paul south to Winona, was sold in
1872 to the Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad.
Rice later shared in the prosperity that came in
the wake of the railroads, but his financial gain
was due, not to his railroad activities, but to
fortunate investments in real estate. He was a
member of the legislature at intervals from 1851
to 1878, served two terms as mayor of St. Paul,
was defeated for the governorship by John S.
Pillsbury [#.*/.] in 1879, and was a member of
Congress from 1887 to 1889. I*1 politics he was
an uncompromising Democrat.

Rice married Anna M. Acker of Kalamazoo,
Mich., Nov. 28, 1848, and they had eleven chil-
dren. He was an able executive, tactful and
discerning in his business dealings, and had a
large amount of practical knowledge. Tall, well-
formed, dignified in bearing, and courtly in man-
ner, he was spoken of in the legislature as "the
Chesterfield of the House" (Hall, post, p. 49).
He died at White Bear Lake, Minn., in his seven-
ty-first year. Henry Mower Rice [q.v.'] was his
brother.

[M. B. Jones, Hist, of the Town of Waitsfield, Vt.
(1909); C. C. Andrews, Hist, of St. Paul, Minn.
(1890), pt. 2, pp, 86-89; C. L. Hall, Biog. Sketches of
the State Govt. and of the i$th Minn. Legislature
(1877) ; T. M. Newson, Pen Pictures of St. Paul
(1886), pp. IS3-SS ; C. E. Flandrau, "The Bench and
Bar of Ramsey County, Minn./' in Mag. of Western
Hist.f Jan. 1888; W. H. C. Folsom, Fifty Years in the
Northwest (1888), p. 560; W. W. Folwell, A Hist, of
Minn. (1921-30), I, 327-50, II, 37-58, III, 32-57;
Daily Pioneer Press (St. Paul), July 12, 1889.]
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RICE, EDWIN WILBUR (July 24, 1831-
Dec. 3,1929), Congregational clergyman, editor,
and publisher, was born in Kingsborough (now
a part of Gloversville), N. Y., the son of Ebenezer
and Eliza Ann (Port) Rice and a grandson of
Ebenezer Rice who moved from Connecticut to
New York after the Revolution. Like most
country boys of his day, Edwin spent his early
years in a plain farm home. The district school
which he attended was of a high order, and the
town had one of the earliest circulating libraries
in the state as well as an unusual system of pub-
lic religious instruction. He began his collegiate
preparation at the local academy, completed it at
the academy in Little Falls, and entered Union
College as a sophomore. While in college he
taught two winter schools and spent a third win-
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